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arrangements with consumers, unless those who bargain for them 
have the authority for the time being to bind the individuals and the 
industries for whom they speak. It follows therefore that if sovereign 
power were denied to the state it would have to exist in the group. It is 
inherent in the very nature of corporate effort which cannot become 
articulate save through the will of those who have authority to bind 
them. And this sovereign authority of the group may violate ethical 
precepts and individual rights as outrageously as the sovereign author- 
ities of the present state. Thus there is no escape from the evils of 
sovereignty except by reverting to laissez faire theories of the state. 

Were legal sovereignty over these economic groups to be denied and 
the group left absolutely to the devices of voluntarily adjusting their 
conflicting interests, it is inevitable that one group or another would 
secure the ascendancy in actual power and become the actual if not the 
legal sovereign. The increased peacefulness and efficiency of such a 
regime with its possible basis of effective co-operation would buy the 
acquiescence of the great majority. The history of group effort has 
always demonstrated the necessity of a sovereign authority to group 
efficiency, and that the obvious benefits of such authority has generally 
secured the necessary acquiescence. 

The volume, because of its emphasis upon the ethical and indi- 
vidualistic point of view and its critical attack upon sovereignty and 
power as it finds expression in the modern state, should have great value. 
It will stimulate thought and perhaps compel a revaluation of current 
theories that have too long gone unstudied. The questions of constitu- 
tional restraints upon government, the limits beyond which centraliza- 
tion seems to be effective, the relation of authority, power, and obedience 
to the individual, to popular control, and to ethical precepts — all ques- 
tions of fundamental importance — will receive new attention from those 
who read the volume. 

Arnold B. Hall 

University of Wisconsin 



Australian Social Development. By Clarence H. Northcott. 
Columbia University Studies in History, Economics, and Public 
Law, No. 189. New York: Columbia University, 1918. 
Pp.302. $2.50. 

Although Australian social and industrial experiments have for 
nearly a generation now attracted the attention of students in the social 
sciences, nearly all of the careful researches in this field have been made 
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by men outside Australia. The Australians themselves have given the 
world only brief descriptions of their social legislation and administra- 
tion and have seldom attempted to appraise in any critical fashion the 
results of these experiments. 

The chief reason for this neglect is doubtless the fact that until 
within the last few years Australian universities have given little atten- 
tion to social and economic studies. The universities have been too 
largely patterned after Oxford or Cambridge and have not been well 
adapted to the needs of an energetic people seeking to develop the 
resources of a virgin land. It is, therefore, a good omen that within the 
last few years several graduates of the Australian universities have come 
to the United States to pursue graduate studies in the social sciences in 
American universities, and fortunate for all of us that they are turning 
the light of their new knowledge on their own problems which they 
naturally perceive with a keener insight than do the investigators from 
other lands. 

Dr. Northcott has attempted something much more profound than 
an analysis of Australian methods of conciliation and arbitration. He 
has set himself the task of analyzing the entire social structure out of 
which these and other experiments in social legislation have grown. 
In the field of politics he finds the usual fines of party division lacking. 
In Australia the political lines are the same as the industrial ones, the 
employer and the employed. The Liberal party, made up for the most 
part of employers, landowners, and those persons whose business and 
social interests ally them to these classes, seeks to cure social evils by 
the development of a high standard of individuality. It stands apposed 
to the Labor party, which consists largely of trade unionists, but which 
also has a sprinkling of men of progressive views from among the intel- 
lectuals. The Labor party program of reform calls for "the overthrow 
of the present industrial system and its replacement by one in which 
economic equality will have been secured and poverty abolished." 
The strength of the Labor party has made the Liberal party much more 
"liberal" than is the corresponding party in the older countries. It 
encourages competition; it does not reject state socialism but wishes 
to use it only to correct abuses, not to supersede individual enterprises. 

The political separation of the two parties has been aided by the 
geographical distribution of the population. A vast continent with 
but a meager population nevertheless shows the same phenomenon 
familiar in Europe and the United States, viz., a tendency to concentra- 
tion in large cities. Two-fifths of the people live in the capitals of the 
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six states. The result is that a wage-earning class, dependent on city 
industries, is set over against a country population devoted largely to 
pastoral pursuits and large-scale farming and interested in the main- 
tenance of large land holdings. Dr. Northcott's account of the develop- 
ment of the Australian land-holding system and his discussion of its 
economic and social effects is one of the best with which the reviewer is 
acquainted. He rightly concludes that "the use of the unsettled lands 
is the most pressing problem facing the Australian people," and that in 
view of the world-situation it is not likely that the Australians will dare 
to allow those lands to remain unsettled. Dr. Northcott does not despair 
of the ultimate success of the Australian policy of determination that 
only the white races shall settle in tropical Australia, but he holds that 
to make this policy a practicable one the question of tropical hygiene 
must be scientifically studied, the lands wisely allocated, and sufficient 
railway communications with the coast must be secured. 

Dr. Northcott agrees with the conclusions of most outsiders who 
have studied carefully the results of Australasian wage legislation and 
compulsory arbitration, that a great gain in social welfare has been 
made as a result of the establishment of a relatively high standard of 
living for the working population, but he shares the fear which has for 
several years been felt by arbitration court judges and administrative 
officials, as well as by employers in Australia, that trade-union teaching 
and practice both tend to a dangerous restriction of production. The 
trade-union leader's answer to this is that so long as industry is under 
the control of private capitalists with their tendency to exploit labor, 
laborers cannot give their best efforts to production. Recent experience 
with state ownership of clothing factories, abattoirs, and mines where 
public ownership was undertaken for the very purpose of bettering the 
condition of the workers has shown, however, that the tendency to 
restrict production still remains and is perhaps greater than under private 
management. A changed attitude on the part of the workers is essential 
if Australian progress is to continue in the future along the same lines as 
have made her social and industrial legislation notably successful in the 
past. 

In the last two chapters of his book, entitled "The Meaning of 
Efficiency," and "A Program of Social Efficiency," Dr. Northcott 
attempts a restatement of the views of his teacher, Professor Giddings, 
on this subject and seeks to apply it to Australian conditions. Without 
questioning at all the soundness of these views, one may say that these 
chapters are the least original part of the book. It is seldom possible to 
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take a theory of social progress developed by a given thinker and apply 
it to a country whose social history and conditions differ widely from 
those of the country in which the theory itself was developed. Neverthe- 
less Dr. Northcott does make valuable suggestions as to reforms which 
are needed in Australia in the fields of agriculture, land settlement, 
industrial relations, education, and legislation. Most of these sugges- 
tions are applicable to the United States as well as to Australia, although 
it is possible that the need for them is more appreciated, just at present, 
in this country than in Australia. The book contains a good but by 
no means complete bibliography and an index. 

M. B. Hammond 
Ohio State University 



The People's Part in Peace. By Oedway Tead. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1918. Pp. 156. $1 . 10. 

This little book, published before the signing of the armistice, is 
designed by the author to bring before the people rather than before 
scholars "ideas and suggestions which are necessary to the securing of 
a permanent peace. " Mr. Tead limits himself to a consideration of the 
economic issues involved in international reorganization, not because 
he is oblivious to other issues, but because he considers the economic 
question "of preponderantly greater importance." In addition to the 
Introduction, the chapter headings of the book are: "The League of 
Nations," "The Economic Guarantees of Peace," "International Labor 
Legislation, " "The Basis of Representation, " "The National Economy, " 
" The Spiritual Guarantees of Peace. " 

The chapters on "The Economic Guarantees of Peace" and "The 
Basis of Representation" are especially suggestive, at least to the lay 
reader. Emphasis throughout is placed on the need, first, of a clear 
determination of international functions as distinguished from purely 
national functions, and second, the development of structures that will 
efficiently serve these functions. In this respect a plea is made for a 
scientific distribution of the world's raw materials, shipping, circulating 
capital, and labor supply, on the basis of "demonstrated need." Mr. 
Tead argues that international tribunals should be established to deal 
with these as well as with other international functions, and that repre- 
sentation to these tribunals should be made on the basis of distinct 
interests, rather than on the basis of nationality or the geographical 
unit. "The economic guarantees of peace lie in the direction of a 



